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What is the Alliance 


ie blighting of lives 

th 


for Workers' Liberty? 

OToday one class, the working class, lives by selling its labour power to 
another, the capitalist class, which owns the means of production. 
Society is shaped by the capitalists’ relentless drive to increase their 
wealth. Capitalism causes poverty, unemployment, the blighting of lives 
by overwork, imperialism, the destruction of the 
environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the 
capitalists, the working class has one weapon: 
solidarity. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty aims to build 
solidarity through struggle so that the working class can 
overthrow capitalism. We want socialist revolution: collective 
ownership of industry and services, workers’ control and a democracy 
much fuller than the present system, with elected representatives 
recallable at any time and an end to bureaucrats’ and managers’ 
privileges. 

We fight for the labour movement to break with “social partnership” 
and assert working-class interests militantly against the bosses. 

Our priority is to work in the workplaces and trade unions, 
supporting workers’ struggles, producing workplace bulletins, helping 
organise rank-and-file groups. 

We are also active among students and in many campaigns and 
alliances. 


We stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers’ government, based on and accountable to the labour 
movement. 

• A workers’ charter of trade union rights — to organise, to strike, to 
picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, homes, education 
and jobs for all. 

• A workers’ movement that fights all forms of oppression. Full 
equality for women and social provision to free women from the burden 
of housework. Free abortion on request. Full equality for lesbian, gay, 
bisexual and transgender people. Black and white workers’ unity 
against racism. 

• Open borders. 

• Global solidarity against global capital — workers everywhere have 
more in common with each other than with their capitalist or Stalinist 
rulers. 

• Democracy at every level of society, from the smallest workplace or 
community to global social organisation. 

• Working-class solidarity in international politics: equal rights for all 
nations, against imperialists and predators big and small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and openness in debate. 

• If you agree with us, please take some copies of Solidarity to sell — 
and join us! 


Contact us 


020 7394 8923 


The editor (Cathy Nugent), 20e Tower Workshops, Riley 
Road, London, SE1 3DG. 
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Defend our unions against Tories and the SNP! 


By Ann Field 

Unsurprisingly the recent 
Scottish Labour Party 
(SLP) conference voted 
unanimously to oppose 
the Tories’ Trade Union 
Bill. 

But the motion, from Uni¬ 
son and three Glasgow 
Constituency Labour Par¬ 
ties, had its weaknesses, 
saying, for instance that 
trade unions are "good for 
business". But if unions are 
good for business, why do 
so many employers dere¬ 
cognise them? 

The motion called for on¬ 
going campaigning against 
the Bill, including organis¬ 
ing rallies and further 
weeks of action. Unfortu¬ 
nately more specific propos¬ 
als for campaigning 
disappeared in the course of 
compositing. 

Even so, the motion pro¬ 
vides a basis for trade union 
and Labour Party activists 
in Scotland to ramp up 


campaigning against the To¬ 
ries' plans to shackle the 
unions. 

We need to make sure 
that the campaigning actu¬ 
ally take place and feeds 
into the national campaign 
against the Bill. 

One immediate focus is 
the lobby of the Scottish 
Parliament called by the 
Scottish TUC for 10 Novem¬ 
ber, when Holyrood will be 
discussing the Bill. 

It is on a weekday at 
short notice. 

Rank-and-file activists 
can make a crucial contribu¬ 
tion to the turnout on the 
day. They also need to make 
sure that the role of the 
lobby is not one of simply 
being "claqueurs" for the 
SNP's anti-Tory verbiage. 

Campaigning against the 
Tories' attacks on the 
unions' right to engage in 
political campaigning needs 
to go hand-in-hand with 
campaigning against the 
SNP's decision to attack the 
unions-Labour link. 


Fight for the Right to Strike! 



On Monday 2 November thousands of trade unionists 
joined the TUC lobby against the Trade Union Bill. 

Large delegations from the FBU, CWU and some lively 
Unison branches kept the mood up with chanting and 
music when not everyone could fit in the hall. 

In the evening a protest organised by the Trade Union Co¬ 
ordinating Group, and supported by Right to Strike, Unite 
the Resistance and the National Shop Stewards Network, 
gathered over 200 activists in Parliament square. 

The Trade Union Bill will have its third reading in the 
Commons on Tuesday 10 November before going to the 
House of Lords. 


• Protest the third reading: 10 November, 6pm, Parliament 
Square — on.fb.me/lWu6xCW 


According to reports in 
the Scottish Sunday press, 
the SNP will be asking Scot¬ 
tish union leaders to switch 
their unions' funding from 
the SLP to the SNP. 

This is based on the 
lawyer's argument that be¬ 
cause the SLP is now "au¬ 
tonomous", those unions 
affiliated to the Labour 
Party are not thereby affili¬ 
ated to the SLP. 

Instead, with the SNP 
having won 56 of Scotland's 
Westminster seats, unions 
should switch their political 
funding to the SNP. 

But this — deliberately — 
confuses how individual 
trade unionists vote in a 
particular election with how 
trade unions, as collective 
organisations, decide to 
pursue their political strat¬ 
egy. It also ignores the or¬ 
ganisational ties between 
affiliated unions and the 
Labour Party. 

And with Corbyn's elec¬ 
tion as Labour Party leader, 
the answer to the question 


of whether trade unions 
should stick with — or re¬ 
affiliate to — the political 
party which they created, or 
whether they should switch 
to the SNP, is straightfor¬ 
ward. 

Labour Party shadow 
chancellor John McDonnell 
turns up on picket lines to 
support them. SNP Finance 
Secretary John Swinney 
crosses them. 

The SNP is not interested 
in a united trade union 
fightback against the Bill. Its 
parliamentary amendments 
to the Bill are that it should 
not apply to Scotland. Eng¬ 
lish workers can look after 
themselves. And in Scot¬ 
land itself it now targets the 
unions-Labour link. 

Nothing could better il¬ 
lustrate the poisonous divi¬ 
siveness of the SNP. 

With the union-Labour 
link under full-scale as¬ 
sault from the Tories, the 
SNP is launching its own 
attack on the link! 


Momentum campaigning 

By Duncan Morrison, Lewisham Deptford CLP 

Democracy SOS is Momentum’s first major cam¬ 
paigning initiative. 

Supported by TSSA, it focuses on registering voters for 
the May 2016 local elections. The deadline for registration 
for those elections is 1 December. The results of the May 
elections are likely to be seen as a referendum on Cor¬ 
byn's leadership, and if the results aren't strong enough 
they are likely to be swooped on by the right-wing. 

There has been a particular crisis about voter registra¬ 
tion since the Tories have introduced a new system of in¬ 
dividual registration. An estimated 1.9 million people 
have lost their right to vote, and only 25% of 17 year olds 
are on the register 

In the past one person in a household could register 
everyone living there. Now for new registrations each in¬ 
dividual must register on their own. The likelihood is 
many won't. Students, those new to the country and those 
living in shared or temporary housing are particularly at 
risk — also the groups least less likely to vote Tory. 

The registration for these elections will also feed in to 
the boundary commission's decisions on how to re-draw 
the parliamentary constituencies. If we don't get people 
signed up it is likely to mean fewer MPs for Labour areas 
for the 2020 election. It is gerrymandering! 

Socialists should get involved in these campaigns. But 
we need to also make sure that the registration campaign 
talks about political issues. We need to link it to the fight 
for decent housing for all, against the tax credit cuts, mi¬ 
grant rights and the campaign for a real living wage. 

We mustn’t just register voters; we must give them 
the reasons to vote Labour! 


Charges against the left-wing, feminist activist Bahar 
Mustafa, for ironically tweeting #kill all white men, 
have been dropped. 

Those charges — sending a communication conveying 
a threatening message — were ridiculous and inappro¬ 
priate. It seems that the campaign to defend Bahar, and 
arguments in favour of free speech have won out. That's 
good. 

The decision should give us confidence to debate 
the politics of, and campaign for, a generalised de¬ 
fence of free speech against institutional, state and 
other forms of repression. 
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AKP wins in lUrkey 


By Cagatay Cengiz 

In Turkey’s snap election 
held on 1 November, the 
ruling Justice and Devel¬ 
opment Party (AKP) got 
317 seats out of 550 and 
won more than 49% of 
the vote, compared with 
41% in the June 2015 
general election. 

The main secularist Ke- 
malist-nationalist party, the 
Republican People's Party 
(CHP), on the other hand, 
again found itself disap¬ 
pointed with a vote share of 
25% and 134 seats. 

However, the biggest sur¬ 
prise came from the fascist 
Nationalist Movement 
Party (MHP), which lost 
nearly two million votes to 
the AKP, slipping to 12% 
from 16.3%. 

The pro-Kurdish, leftist 
People's Democratic Party 
(HDP) vote reduced from 
13% in the June election to 
11% in this election. 

All in all, the electoral vic¬ 
tory of the AKP was no sur¬ 
prise. The Turkish people 
have been confronting 
"Machiavelli of the 21st cen¬ 
tury", Recep Tayyip Erdo- 
gan, who has not hesitated 


to implement force, coer¬ 
cion, duplicity, political ma¬ 
nipulation, and silencing 
the media. 

In other words, the vic¬ 
tory of the AKP depended 
on restarting a war against 
the Kurds when the HDP 
passed the military-im¬ 
posed 10% threshold in the 
previous June election and 
prevented the AKP forming 
a single-party government. 

Since then, there has been 
mounting tension and vio¬ 


lence in Turkish Kurdistan, 
resulting in the death of 
nearly 600 people, includ¬ 
ing soldiers, police, Kurdish 
guerrillas, and civilians. 

The HDP has also strug¬ 
gled to stand up to fascist 
attacks during the electoral 
campaign. This resulted in 
the cancellation of all its 
electoral rallies after explo¬ 
sions during a peace rally in 
capital Ankara, claiming 
more than 130 people. 

Prime Minister Ahmet 


Davutoglu unsurprisingly 
built his electoral campaign 
on intimidation and manip¬ 
ulation by saying that if the 
AKP lost, the white Toros — 
a symbol of mass murderers 
in the Turkish Kurdistan in 
the 1990s — would return. 

Chaos and political insta¬ 
bility were perfectly ex¬ 
ploited by the AKP. 

It is fair to say that even 
the basic fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of liberal-bourgeois 
democracy — free, fair and 


HDP co-chair Selahattin Demirtas 


competitive elections — 
were severely curbed. 

However, the HDP still 
passed the election thresh¬ 
old and with more than five 
million votes. This is a hope 
for socialists, leftists and 
progressive people. 


Socialists should fight 
not only against capitalist 
system and market forces 
but also against the na¬ 
tionalist fervour which is 
the obvious religion of 
Turkey. 


Close Guantanamo Bay! 


By Tom Harris 

Shaker Aamer, the last 
British resident held in 
Guantanamo Bay deten¬ 
tion camp, has finally 
been released after being 
held there for 13 years 
without trial. 

Aamer was captured by 
bounty hunters in 
Afghanistan in 2001 and 
sold on to US forces. He 
was then taken to Guan¬ 
tanamo Bay, the US military 
prison in Cuba. He was 
held there from 2002 until 


now, but no charges were 
ever brought against him 
and he never faced trial. 

Aamer alleges that he 
was repeatedly beaten and 
tortured during his time in 
captivity. He says that 
when he was tortured in a 
US prison in Bagram, 
Afghanistan, British intelli¬ 
gence personnel were pres¬ 
ent. His lawyers are 
expected to push for a full 
judicial inquiry into the 
role that the UK played in 
his treatment. 

The US military claimed 
that Aamer was a "re¬ 


cruiter, financier and facili¬ 
tator" for Al-Qa'eda in 
Afghanistan and that he 
had lead a unit of fighters 
in the Battle of Tora Bora. 
Aamer claims he was in 
Afghanistan working for an 
Islamic charity doing hu¬ 
manitarian work. 

Irrespective of which side 
is telling the truth, his treat¬ 
ment has been abominable. 
If the US had any evidence 
against Aamer, they should 
have brought it forward in 
a fair trial, with due rights 
and guarantees. Instead, 
they failed to produce with 


anything to back up their 
claims of wrong-doing and 
kept him locked up in a 
state of legal limbo for over 
a decade. Without evidence 
and a trial, the vague suspi¬ 
cion that someone might 
have been involved in Al- 
Qa'eda is no basis to im¬ 
prison someone 
indefinitely. 

The case of Shaker 
Aamer, though particularly 
shocking, is just one small 
part of the broader scandal 
of Guantanamo Bay. Leased 
from Cuba by the US, the 
military base has been criti¬ 


cised by human rights 
groups ever since it was set 
up. Even if all the numer¬ 
ous reports of beatings and 
physical abuse turned out 
to be untrue, the camp's ad¬ 
mitted practices of water¬ 
boarding, forced positions 
and temperature extremes 
amount to torture. 

Almost eight years ago, 
a newly elected Barack 
Obama pledged to close 
Guantanamo Bay down. It 
is high time this promise 
was fulfilled. 



No return to selection in schools! 


By Patrick Yarker 

Tory Education Secretary Nicky Morgan has agreed 
that Weald of Kent Grammar School, a single-sex acad¬ 
emy in Tonbridge, can open a new building in 
Sevenoaks. 

This decision marks a shift Michael Gove's position, and 
potentially heralds an upsurge in overt selection by so- 
called academic "ability" on a scale not seen for decades. 

Labour legislated in 1998 to prevent construction of new 
grammar schools. In part this was to deflect the grassroots 
pressure for the abolition of those grammar schools that re¬ 
mained after an uncompleted move to comprehensivisation. 

To circumvent Labour's law, the building in Sevenoaks is 
being presented as an "annexe" to the existing school ten 
miles away. Morgan's decision will probably be legally chal¬ 
lenged. However, Weald of Kent's status as an academy 
may work in its favour, since in law it is an independent 
school. At least ten further projects to expand existing gram¬ 
mar school provision await ministerial approval. 

163 grammar schools remain in England, educating about 
164,000 pupils. Ten local authorities operate fully-selective 
education systems, and 26 other authorities have oversight 
of at least one grammar school. These schools are more 
likely than other secondary schools to be academies. They 
are much less likely to contain children with special educa¬ 
tional needs, or children who qualify for free school meals. 
Nationally, about 15% of secondary school pupils can claim 
such meals. At Weald of Kent Grammar School that figure is 
1.3%. 

Grammar schools don't exist in isolation, although their 
advocates like to pretend they do. If one secondary school 
selects, the intake of any neighbouring secondary school is 
affected, almost certainly to its detriment in terms of exam 
attainment, and hence of league table position. 

Advocates claim that grammar schools enhance social 


mobility by enabling some deprived children to find exam 
success and hence escape their social origins. This claim was 
never true even in the heyday of the grammar / secondary 
modern system. Only one in three of the children of un¬ 
skilled parents who attended grammar schools left with 
three or more O-levels. It remains as untrue now, given the 
overwhelmingly middle-class nature of the grammar school 
intake. A longitudinal study undertaken recently by re¬ 
searchers at the Institute of Education found that: "Contrary 
to popular opinion, a grammar school education also does 
not appear to have increased working-class pupils' chances 
of getting a degree." [1] 

But even if the claim held water it would be right to op¬ 
pose grammar schools, and all models of education based 
on academic selection. Social mobility does nothing to miti¬ 
gate the injustices and inequalities which structure every¬ 
one's life-chances under capitalism. It leaves them intact. It 
is not enhanced social mobility, but the eradication of class 
society, that is required. 

ABILITY 

Grammar schools are one highly-concentrated mani¬ 
festation of the exclusivity which informs mainstream 
thinking about education in England. 

Such thinking remains shackled to the view that each 
child is born with a given quantum of "ability", that this 
quantum is fixed for life, and that it can be measured accu¬ 
rately enough by testing. A harder view holds that this 
quantum is genetically given, and inherited. Such determin- 
ist thinking about children and young people underpins the 
widely-held view that they come in broad kinds or types, 
and that consequently some are in need of an "academic" 
curriculum, of the kind offered by a grammar school, and 
others of a "vocational" one. Rather than fall victim to the 
ideology of "ability", we should always ask: ability at what, 
in what circumstances, under what conditions, out of what 
history? 


Selective education of any kind reinforces rather than di¬ 
lutes social stratification. It either sets its face against what 
is educationally best for all children in a given locality in 
favour of looking after its own, or purveys separate-but- 
equal cant. In itself it presents an inherently mis-educative 
lesson to the society of which it is a part and which it seeks 
to reproduce. It is mis-educative because, by physically ex¬ 
cluding, it deliberately fails to introduce its pupils to the 
true breadth and diversity of the society beyond the school. 
Along with this it cannot help but impress on its own se¬ 
lected children, however covertly, that they are better than 
their peers educated elsewhere, in the de facto secondary 
moderns which are the inevitable corollary to any grammar 
school. 

The overt message of the grammar school and its advo¬ 
cates, that children can be reliably labelled at 11 by innate 
"ability"- as revealed by testing, appears easy to confront. 
Yet the thinking behind this message pervades the entire 
mainstream education sector and informs fundamental 
practices in it. Weald of Kent's neighbouring non-selective 
secondary is proud to declare it offers a "grammar stream". 
Setting young people for certain subjects or grouping them 
at tables by so-called "ability", or labelling individuals as 
more or less "able", is everywhere approved. 

Yet it is also opposed. Numbers of teachers are made un¬ 
easy by setting and grouping, by labelling and differentia¬ 
tion. For them, any learner's future remains in the making 
in the present, by the decisions taken all the time by teach¬ 
ers, peers and schools. A socialist education policy must 
build on this basis. 

It must move beyond the inveterate fixed-ability think¬ 
ing which characterises current approaches, and of 
which grammar schools are merely the most egregious 
expression. 

[1] https://www.ioe.ac.uk/newsEvents/107903.html 
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Scottish Labour Conference: Scrap Trident! 



Scotland 

by Dale Street 


The Scottish Labour Party (SLP) conference (31 October- 
1 November) voted overwhelmingly (70/30) against Tri¬ 
dent renewal. 

Support for Trident renewal was spearheaded by the Com¬ 
munity and GMB leaderships. Both argued that nuclear 
weapons were good for the nation's defence, and good for 
jobs. According to Community strategy and policy director 
John Park: "We are supportive of the nuclear deterrent and 
of the conventional defence industry." Trident renewal was 
presented by Community as the answer to the crisis in the 
steel industry! 

But Community's stance bordered on pacifism in compar¬ 
ison to statements issued by GMB acting Scottish Regional 
Secretary Gary Smith in the run-up to the conference. De¬ 
fence diversification is "pie in the sky" and will result in 
"low-skilled, low-paid jobs with zero hours contracts." 

Defence workers are "as vital to our national security as 
the armed forces." Their skills are "vital to our defences as 
an island nation." Without their skills, "the Royal Navy could 
not defend the nation." 

According to Smith, "Renewal of Trident is not an aca¬ 
demic debate for the coffee shops of north London." 

Among CLPs it was MSP Jackie Baillie who took the lead 
in championing Trident renewal. In an attempt to undermine 
Unite's support for the anti-Trident motion, Baillie released 
an exchange of e-mails between Unite General Secretary Len 
McCluskey and the Unite convenor at Faslane, Derek Torrie. 

The latter demanded assurances that Unite would not "de¬ 
viate in any way from opposing any anti-Trident motion." 
Unite's position was contrasted with the GMB's support for 
Trident workers as "vital to national security." Were Unite 
members, Torrie asked, paying dues to a union which was 


not defending their jobs? 

The GMB, with Community tagging on behind, is now 
likely to launch a turf war to recruit Unite members in the 
Scottish defence industry. This at a time when there are hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of non-unionised workers in Scotland! 

Labour Party and trade union activists need to organise to 
defeat the GMB and Community's pro-Trident smash-and- 
grab raid on Unite members. They need to develop a clear- 
cut defence diversification strategy to meet the legitimate 
concerns of workers whose jobs depend on Trident renewal. 
They are right to expect that their unions keep them in em¬ 
ployment. 

The SLP leadership — or at least sections of it — is unlikely 
to come up with a serious diversification strategy. 

SLP leader Kezia Dugdale is a multilateralist who supports 
Trident renewal. And the e-mail sent to members by the SLP 
after the conference covering "the highlights of the weekend" 
did not even mention Trident! 

PROBLEMS 

Last weekend’s Scottish Labour Party (SLP) conference 
signalled a shift to the left. But the extent of that shift 
should not be overestimated. And nor should the prob¬ 
lems confronting the SLP be underestimated. 

The biggest fringe meeting was jointly organised by Unite 
and the Campaign for Socialism, with John McDonnell on the 
platform. Jeremy Corbyn's speech was well received by del¬ 
egates and visitors. And SLP leader Kezia Dugdale used her 
speech to outline some of the SLP's policies as new powers 
are devolved to Holyrood. 

These include: restoring the Tories' tax credit cuts; revers¬ 
ing the Tories' cut in higher tax rates; increasing tax rates for 
higher earners to fund higher spending on education; and 
better pay for care workers. 

But internal opposition to the SLP's policy against Trident 
renewal is not going to go away. 


Meanwhile, there has been no decline in SNP poll ratings, 
currently on 51%. Labour has been unable to shake off the 
SNP's "Red Tories" tag, even though it was less than accurate 
when the SNP first coined it, and now, with Corbyn's election 
as leader, stands exposed as nationalist charlatanism. 

Labour has also lost support to the Tories, as soft Tory-vot- 
ers who had switched to Labour as a tactical vote against the 
SNP return to the Tories following Corbyn's election as leader 
(and, probably even more so, after the SLP's decision to op¬ 
pose Trident). 

And while the Tories at Westminster are attacking the 
unions-Labour link in their Trade Union Bill, the SNP has de¬ 
cided to open a "second front" in Scotland by attacking the 
link themselves. 

In a recent interview on LabourList Dugdale implicitly ar¬ 
gued that the SLP would not benefit from moving to the left. 
According to her analysis, people in Scotland did not vote for 
the SNP in the general election because they thought it was 
left-wing. 

Instead, the SNP won seats because "Yes" voters backed it 
as the main pro-independence party. The solution, therefore, 
is more autonomy for the SLP, to establish its character as a 
truly "Scottish" party. While greater autonomy for the SLP 
should be supported, this is a misreading of the SNP's suc¬ 
cess. 

The SNP's electoral success is rooted in having trans¬ 
formed voting patterns in Scotland from ones based, how¬ 
ever loosely, on class identity to ones based on national 
identity. Until that big picture changes, the SNP can continue 
to surf on a wave of nationalist fervour and succeed in mis¬ 
representing the Tories' class attacks on the working class as 
Westminster attacks on Scotland. 

But to win back electoral support the SLP needs to put 
class back at the centre of Scottish politics, and to have 
the policies which can mobilise the working class 
against capital. 


Greer, “no-platforming” and trans-inclusive feminism 



Letters 


Students at Cardiff University recently started a petition 
demanding that Greer be banned from speaking at the 
university. 

They have, as a result, brought the opposing political per¬ 
spectives of trans-exclusive radical feminists, and queer and 
trans activists into the public eye. Greer is rightly criticised 
for a long history of transphobic remarks, both in her books 
and in public statements. She has consistently denied that 
trans women are women, having called trans women a 
"ghastly parody" of femaleness. 

"No-platforming" is more and more being adopted as the 
weapon of choice by proponents of feminist, queer, LGBT 
and anti-racist politics on university campuses. The narrative 
used to justify the tactic is one of "preventing violence" and 
keeping minority groups on campus "safe". 

These are laudable aims on paper, but the strategy of "no¬ 
platforming" raises some important questions. Firstly, who 
gets to judge who is "violent"? Students are increasingly 
passing policy in their students unions and the NUS, or pe¬ 
titioning university managements, calling on politically am¬ 
biguous and bureaucratic organisations to ban "harmful" 
speakers. Surely, this is worse than having the debate, 
whether from the event floor, through articles and blogs, or 
militant protests? 

As a result of building a culture where banning speakers 
is the go-to solution, and passing policy enabling organisa¬ 
tions like the NUS and our students unions to deliver judge¬ 
ments from on high, these fights could become less and less 
public. 

We shouldn't be flippant. We might think it is self-evident 
that Greer is hateful, while someone else is not. But by shirk¬ 
ing our responsibility to make these decisions ourselves 
through honest, public, open debate, we may find ourselves 
in a situation where controversial people we agree with are 
also being prevented from speaking. In fact, this is very much 


a pressing issue of the day as speakers are being rejected by 
universities under auspices of counter-extremism, and the 
term "extremism" is becoming synonymous with "opposed 
to the government, or powers that be". The point is then, that 
even when we deeply disagree with someone, we should be 
in favour of them having the right to speak, and our having 
the right to disagree. 

Secondly, what do we mean by "violence" and "safety"? 
Ultimately, our society will only be truly "safe" once we rid 
it of misogyny, transphobia, class, etc. Preventing Greer from 
speaking is not a strategy for achieving that goal. 

Greer's views are, shamefully, not uncommon. She repre¬ 
sents one side of a (largely) generational divide between sec¬ 
ond-wave radical feminists and younger feminists who 
adopt a more trans-inclusive perspective. This tension has 
been incredibly cruel to trans and queer people, who are 
shamed, erased, denied, and excluded by so-called feminists 
on a daily basis. But it is precisely for that reason that this de¬ 
bate needs to be had out, not shut down. 

Furthermore, while Greer's remarks have been particularly 
reprehensible, we know transphobia is not just limited to the 
right-wing press and vocal radical feminists, but is perpetu¬ 
ated to different degrees by all of us. The strategy of "no-plat¬ 
forming" argues that by exorcising people with bad ideas 
from our spaces we can create safe havens for minority 
groups. In this case, this is being attempted for an entire cam¬ 
pus. But in doing so we deny and fail to challenge transpho¬ 
bia more broadly. Greer is prevented from speaking, but what 
about all those people who share her views in some small 
way? 

We should all see Germaine Greer for what she is, a vile 
transphobe. We should rally together to oppose her when she 
speaks at our universities. 

This shouldn’t mean calling on our universities, student 
unions or the NUS to decide for us whose ideas are ac¬ 
ceptable or not, but rather demonstrating through force 
of argument and force of numbers that modern-day fem¬ 
inists welcome trans and queer people into our ranks. 

Kelly Rogers , Lambeth 


I am amazingly proud of Laurie Penny for writing their 
article, and being open enough to offer their own per¬ 
sonal trauma and history. 

However, I do think that identifying politically as a 
woman is problematic, insofar that it doesn't fully realise 
the political implications of being non-binary and gen- 
derqueer. I used to feel like they did, too. I was worried that 
because I didn't categorise myself as "woman" anymore 
then I no longer had a legitimate claim to feminism. 

Part of that is due to ideas within second-wave feminism 
of "woman" as a biological category, oppressed only on the 
basis of that bodily attachment. It imagines that without a 
feminine body one cannot experience gendered oppres¬ 
sion. 

She mentions Germaine Greer and I don't feel that she 
has fully out-grown those ideas. Gender and the body in¬ 
termingle but they are not necessarily an essential part of 
one another, nor is all oppression against the feminine 
purely biologically or bodily based. 

The reason Greer and co. are so vehemently against trans 
women is because they see what they'd describe as "the fe¬ 
male body" as an essential part of women's oppression; the 
main and only part of it. It's not. Bodies vary wildly, they 
function differently. They have commonality, sure, but also 
difference that is erased by this narrative. 

Being genderqueer, for me, is letting go of this "wounded 
attachment" to the body and expanding and understand¬ 
ing gender as manifest in more than simple bodies. As 
Penny says themselves "even trousers are political". 

So why identify as politically a woman when she 
claims the category is not succinct? For me, it is a way 
of clinging to essentialism. 

• To read Laurie Penny's article visit 
www.bzfd.it/lMuSdio 

Helena Dunnett-Orridge, Birmingham 
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WHAT WE SAY 


A living wage for all! 


On 25 November chancellor George Osborne will declare 
his modifications (in response to the House of Lords vote 
on 26 October) of his tax credit cuts plans. 

He will do it together with his general annual Spending 
Review, in which he will announce cuts in other areas. 

The tax credit cuts, unmodified, would take around £2000 
a year away from a wide range of lower-paid workers with 
children. 

Jeremy Corbyn and the Labour Party are campaigning 
against the tax credit cuts. Three weeks remain in which to 
rally loud-enough protest to force Osborne to make more 
than minimal adjustments to his cuts. 

Labour — and the unions, too, which have largely left this 
campaign to the Labour Party — should organise protest on 
the streets as well as by e-petitions and the like. 

The campaign against tax credit cuts should also be a 
springboard to campaign for the 'Teal living wage", guaran¬ 
teed by law, which shadow chancellor John McDonnell has 
promised. 

Almost six million workers get less than the living wage, a 
rate calculated as the minimum necessary for workers to 
cover their families' basic day-to-day housing, food, and 
clothing. 

The updated living wage rate for 2015-6, announced on 31 
October, is £8.25 an hour, £9.40 an hour in London. It is way 
ahead of the legal minimum wage, which is £6.70 an hour 
from 30 September, and applies only to over-2 Is. 

While the numbers on less than the living wage have been 
rising, profits have recovered since the 2008 crash and com¬ 
pany bosses' pay has increased nearly four-fold since 2000. 
Overall, full-time workers' pay has increased by less than 50 



per cent over the same period. 

In 2000 CEOs earned 47 times the pay of the average full¬ 
time worker. Now they earn 120 times as much. 

As output and market demand have recovered a bit from 
the slump, although precariously, in some sectors workers 
have started getting real wage rises for the first time since the 
crash. 

Now is the time for a concerted union campaign to win 
living wages across the board. 


Stop tax credit cuts! 


In-work benefits for the low-paid workers with depend¬ 
ent children reach back over forty years. 

Their earliest form was Family Income Supplement (FIS), 
introduced by Edward Heath's Conservative government 
in 1971, but by the mid 1980s only around 200,000 low-paid 
families received it. 

This system was overhauled in Thatcher's Conservative 
government, and replaced with Family Credit in 1988. That 
expanded through the 1990s. By 1999 Family Credit was 
paid to around three-quarters of a million families in the 
UK. The average payment (in 1996) was £3,000 a year 
(equivalent to £5,200 today). In its last year of operation in 
1999, Family Credit cost around £5 billion (equivalent to £8 
billion today). 

In 1999 the New Labour government changed this system, 
initially with the creation of an interim measure, the Work¬ 
ing Families' Tax Credit. Fuller reform came in 2001-2003 
with the creation of Child Tax Credit (CTC) and Working 
Tax Credit (WTC). 

The basic intent was social engineering to encourage un¬ 
employed people into low-paid work. The policy targeted 
lone parents, older workers and non-working mothers and 
encouraged them to work with allowances for childcare and 
special incentive payments. That goal, rather than belief in 
greater income equality, drove the policy. 

A second goal was to reduce child poverty. Although a 
small amount of WTC was available to people without de¬ 
pendent children, the overwhelming focus was on families 
with children. The bulk of the benefit went to families on 
less than £20,000 per year. 

As a recent report by the Institute for Fiscal Studies (Re¬ 
distribution from a Lifetime Perspective) shows, the main redis¬ 
tribution involved is from tax-payers without dependent 
children to those with. This can also be understood as redis¬ 
tribution over the lifetime of a taxpayer - receiving credit 
when they have children but paying more tax when they do 
not. 

CTC consists of a number of elements: a family payment 
of £545 paid regardless of the number of children; a payment 
per dependent child (more for children with disabilities); 
and help with childcare costs (although often too little to 
meet the full cost). 


WTC is a separate benefit for those on lower incomes, and 
is given in addition to the CTC and to those over 25 years 
old without children. 

Tax Credits thus became a much fuller system of benefits 
than the Thatcher-era Family Credit. They were squeezed 
rather than reformed under the 2010-2015 coalition. By 2014 
they were costing £30 billion a year, in real terms nearly four 
times as much as Family Credit in 1999. They are limited but 
important help to people at one of the times of their life that 
they are most likely to experience poverty. 

The problem is not the existence of tax credits, but that 
they are inadequate. The total amount spent on working- 
age poverty through the tax credit system is barely a quarter 
of the amount that the state spends on old-age pensions. 

Tax credits do nothing about low pay, although the pay¬ 
ment of benefits to people with dependent children would 
be the only way of overcoming the inequality between 
workers with children and those without even if pay rates 
were increased. 

George Osborne plans to reduce the cost of tax credits by 
one-fifth, a total of £6 billion. 

The level of most benefits will continue to be frozen until 
2020, a likely 20 per cent in real-terms from 2010 levels. 

The family element of the CTC (worth £545 a year) will 
be abolished for new claims. 

The CTC payment for children will be limited to the first 
two children for new claims. Typically, this will be a cut of 
£1,400 for each child. 

The threshold at which the payments start to be cut is to 
be cut from £6,420 to £3,850 (a cut of income of nearly £1,200 
for anyone earning above the old threshold) and the benefit 
will be withdrawn more quickly. 

Many receiving CTC stand to lose nearly £1,400 per year 
immediately. Families who make new claims (including ad¬ 
ditional children) will lose much more (£3,000 for a family 
with three children). The cuts will push 300,000 children into 
child poverty. 

If the Tories get away with this, it is likely that they will 
come back for more, probably at the time that tax cred¬ 
its are fully incorporated into Universal Benefit in 2019. 


We have reached our 
fundraising target of 
£ 15 , 000 ! 

Thank you to everyone who has donated to our 
fundraising drive. 

Why stop here? The agitating, organising and educating 
we have to do has only increased and taken on a greater 
significance with the Corbyn surge. Through our fundrais¬ 
ing drive we have also increased the reach of our ideas by 
selling our literature and selling subscriptions to Solidarity. 
This is work that doesn't stop now. 

We will continue to meet new activists in our campaign¬ 
ing work, and selling them subscriptions to Solidarity keeps 
them in touch with our ideas and will improve the news¬ 
paper by giving us a greater pool of people who may con¬ 
tribute their articles and reports. 

If you don't currently write for Solidarity please consider 
doing so. If you don't currently subscribe to receive Soli¬ 
darity weekly please consider taking a subscription. 

You can continue to support us by: 

• Getting a subscription to our weekly newspaper. Soli¬ 
darity — workersliberty.org/ subscribe 

• Taking out a monthly standing order. 

• Making a one-off donation 

• Organising a fundraising event in your local area 

• Committing to do a sponsored activity and asking oth¬ 
ers to sponsor you 

• Buying some of our books, posters, autocollants or 
pamphlets 

For information on standing orders or how to donate 
visit workersliberty.org/ donate 

For more ideas and information on fundraising visit 
workersliberty.org/ fundraising 

Thanks this week to Colin. So far we have raised 
£15,112. 


AN ACTIVIST 
DAYSCHOOL 
HOSTED BY 
WORKERS’ LBERTY 


LABOUR 

AND 


REVOLUTION 



At Anatomy G.04. For more details, 
or to book, see bit.ly/labourrev 
or call 0775 763750 
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FBU to debate Labour 
reaffiliation 

By Jack Horner 

The Corbyn surge could receive an important boost in 
the next month with the announcement that the Fire 
Brigades Union (FBU) will consider reaffiliation to the 
Labour Party. The union’s executive has called a recall 
conference on 27 November to debate affiliation. 

The FBU disaffiliated from the Labour Party in 2004 after 
a bitter pay dispute, where the Blair government intervened 
aggressively on the side of the employers. A combination 
of disgust with the disgraceful behaviour of Labour minis¬ 
ters, anti-political sentiment, nationalism in the devolved 
administrations and plans by some activists to back other 
socialist candidates saw the union voluntarily leave the 
party. Resolutions at subsequent conferences calling for 
reaffiliation, mostly from brigades in the North East of Eng¬ 
land, have been overwhelmingly rejected. 

The picture began to change before the election, particu¬ 
larly last year after Labour leaders provided some support 
to firefighters in the FBU's pensions dispute. Labour 
shadow ministers also took on board some of the union's 
political demands for the fire and rescue service, such as on 
flooding. 

The decisive shift has been the Corbyn surge. Corbyn and 
John McDonnell were co-founders of the FBU's parliamen¬ 
tary group, set up after the disaffiliation. Corbyn has a 
record of support for the union going back to the 1977 pay 
dispute. Both supported the union throughout the Blair- 
Brown and Miliband years. 

Although the precise form of affiliation will be debated, 
to take account of differences in Scotland and Northern Ire¬ 
land, re-engagement will be a tremendous fillip to the left 
across the labour movement and an important counter to 
the gathering forces of the right wing who want to depose 
Corbyn. 

Socialists should add our weight to the FBU debate as en¬ 
thusiastic advocates of affiliation to the Labour Party, as 
part of transforming the labour movement and promoting 
working class political representation. Every union, partic¬ 
ularly those not currently affiliated, should have this dis¬ 
cussion. Socialists should seek these discussions with other 
activists, rather than leave it to union leaders to make links 
at the top. 

Socialist Worker's editorial (27 October 2015) sagely ad¬ 
vises that "affiliating to Labour won't stop the Tories", but 
does not say whether it is for affiliation or against. The So¬ 
cialist Party, whose TUSC perspective has been utterly dis¬ 
credited by the Corbyn surge, has Rob Williams writing in 
The Socialist (14 October) that "we believe it is premature to 
re-affiliate". 

Rather than plunge into the living battle within the 
Labour Party, the SWP and SP advise militants to pon¬ 
der their doubts from the outside, or wait until things 
somehow become more “mature”. Their stance is ut¬ 
terly useless in the debates now raging within the 
unions. 



A TUSC activist (background) misses the point on the Trade 
Unions failing to fight for their policies in the party. 


Labour: reaffiliate to unions 



Dave Green, National Officer of 
the Fire Brigades Union, spoke to 
Solidarity. 

It has become public this week 
that the FBU will be discussing 
re-affiliation to Labour at it’s 
special conference on 27 No¬ 
vember. What do you think 
about the affiliation debate? 

The FBU disaffiliated from the 
Labour Party in 2004. This fol¬ 
lowed the acrimonious pay dis¬ 
pute a couple of years previously 
where firefighters were regularly 
vilified by not only the mass media 
but also Labour politicians. There 
had been disquiet with the labour 
Party and its policies for some con¬ 
siderable time, from the abolition 
of Clause 4 through to the Iraq war. 

However, the public attack on fire¬ 
fighters and the FBU in 2002 / 03 
was the final straw. Since then there has been much debate 
about affiliation. Every year there are motions to our confer¬ 
ence asking for affiliation and, so far, every year they have 
been voted down. 

We have to be honest with ourselves about this. Firefighters 
are no different to the general population and are influenced 
by debates and issues that surround them. Many are wary 
about any connection with a political party. Distrust in the 
established political system cuts across all classes and occu¬ 
pations. The move away from the Labour Party reflected that 
distrust and a general feeling of "they are all the same" or 
"what have they ever done for us?" Many of us have fought 
for years from within to bring the Labour Party back from a 
party that merely diluted down Tory policies to a party that 
truly reflected the aspiration of working people and proac¬ 
tively, unapologetically made the case for socialism. 

We have had a presence at the Labour Party conference for 
several years now and the heartening aspect of that has been 
the positive messages we get from delegates there. Not the 
usual MPs, but active local Labour politicians, many of 
whom have the same aspirations as us. It is not just a case of 
the FBU affiliating to Labour, but it is more to do with the 
Labour Party re-affiliating to the trade union movement. 

Corbyn's election has given the trade union movement, 
and workers generally, a massive opportunity to bring for¬ 
ward, through the Labour Party, policies that we as socialists 
have aspired to for all our working lives. A awful long time 
for some of us! However, this needs to be translated into pos¬ 
itive action. Those supportive Labour politicians are still en¬ 
acting cuts across the public sector. They need to be given the 
confidence to start resisting. An alternative narrative needs 
to be written, and pretty damn quick. 

Our Executive Council were clear. We are living through 
one of the most reactionary, right-wing governments that 
most of us can ever remember. The Tories are removing all 
obstacles of opposition to their policies, that are trying to cre¬ 
ate a society that looks after the elite and them only - they 
are attacking the only protection that workers have (through 
the Trade Union Bill), they are gagging the media (through 
attacks on the BBC), they are engineering the electoral system 
to ensure a one-party state (in England at least) through 
denying the poor a vote and re-drawing constituency bound¬ 
aries to give them an inbuilt majority. 

If we, as socialists, are serious about creating a different so¬ 
ciety, one that reflects our wishes and aspirations and is not 
one that we talk about in pubs and at meetings, then we have 
to act. Jeremy Corbyn has fought alongside all workers in 
struggle, both nationally and internationally, for decades. He 
has supported firefighters and the FBU. He will reject auster¬ 
ity and will protect the vulnerable and disadvantaged in our 
society. At this still embryonic stage of his leadership, it is es¬ 
sential that all who want a better society do all they can to 


support him and what he stands for. That is why the FBU be¬ 
lieves we must affiliate to the Labour Party. If we can build a 
mass movement from within, then who knows what we can 
achieve. 

However, I know what will happen if we stand back and 
do nothing, watch it evolve, watch the party machine do its 
dirty work. Corbyn will be ousted and the hopes of millions 
will be gone. What will we do then? Stand back and say "I 
told you so!"? 

No, it's about supporting Jeremy Corbyn and John McDon¬ 
nell — not necessarily the individuals, but what they stand 
for, because it is what we stand for. How can we not be part 
of that? 

How do you think the FBU should organise for its politics 
within the Labour Party if it was to reaffiliate? 

We would need to be active. We would need to ensure that 
our members and officials across the UK engage with what 
the Corbyn Labour Party stands for. We need to encourage 
members to be active within the Labour Party. First of all, join 
the Party and go to branch meetings. We can then get the fire 
service back on the political agenda. We would encourage 
more political schools around the country to discuss the fire 
service and organise to protect it. 

In order to engage our membership the Labour Party needs 
to show what it will do for them — both in their working 
lives and their lives outside the fire service. The problem with 
Labour under Miliband (and the others) was that whilst they 
talked about representing the working class and the disad¬ 
vantaged they really never did. There was never any real dis¬ 
cussion about an alternative. 

I think many within our movement felt completely pow¬ 
erless as the agenda was set by the Tories and their friends. 
The Labour spin machine has a lot to answer for. The amaz¬ 
ing return for Jeremy Corbyn proves the point about there 
being a political vacuum as regards an alternative. 

The Blairites did a lot to destroy Labour Party democ¬ 
racy. What do you think needs to happen to re-democ- 
ratise the Party? 

The main thing would be conference. That is where mem¬ 
bers of the Labour Party, be it individuals or affiliates, can 
make a big difference. If the decisions at conference revert 
back to being binding on the PLP and its leadership then 
workers will see a real point in being affiliated. If firefighters 
can see that moving a motion at their local branch could be¬ 
come national policy, then that will energise and give them 
hope. 

It is no use having a democratic conference if there is no 
substance beneath it. Branch organisation is also key. Any 
party worth its salt has to be built from the bottom up. 

It is impossible to have a credible political party with¬ 
out there being democratic accountability on the ground. 












LABOUR 


Why we support union reaffiliation to Labour 



Jeremy Corbyn and John McDonnell supporting the Tres Cosas campaign at the University of London 


By trade unionists in Workers’ Liberty 

The reaffiliation of unions like the railworkers’ RMT and 
the firefighters’ FBU to Labour, and new affiliations from 
never-affiliated unions, could help Jeremy Corbyn, John 
McDonnell, and the left in our effort to politically and or¬ 
ganisationally transform Labour. 

Reaffiliation could counter the immense rightwards pres¬ 
sure still weighing on Labour from the MPs, from the party 
machine, and from the media and the whole society around 
us. 

Argument: “There’s no need to rush into reaffiliation.” 

There has already been a kind of "rush" into the Labour 
Party Tens of thousands of people, most of them working- 
class, many of them young, some of them members of our 
unions, flooded into the party, as members and supporters, 
around Jeremy Corbyn's election campaign. They saw in it 
an opportunity to transform politics and reforge Labour as a 
vehicle for working-class political representation. The people 
who made up that "rush" will now find themselves engaged 
in a struggle for the soul of the party — against the Labour 
right wing, the Blairites who still control much of the party 
machine, and, indeed, sections of the union bureaucracy. Yes, 
our unions should hurry — "rush", if you like — to help 
them! There are other reasons to proceed with urgency. At 
least a section of the Labour right is now hoping that Labour 
does badly in May 2016 local elections, and preparing to try 
to unseat Corbyn after that. A fight is already on inside party 
structures. To contribute in a structural way, our unions must 
be affiliated. 

Argument: “Nothing has really changed”. 

To make this argument, and really believe it, one must have 
been living under a rock for several months. 

Corbyn's election has completely transformed political dis¬ 
course, and the tens of thousands who flooded into Labour 
to support him represent an immensely energetic, dynamic 
force that could completely transform the party. 

Sure, the Parliamentary Labour Party remains riddled with 
right-wingers; much of the party machine remains in the 
hands of the Blairites; although Unite and Unison backed 
Corbyn, the leaders of the major affiliated unions remains 
forces for rotten compromise rather than radicalism. 

But Labour leaders now openly back strikes. The party 
calls explicitly for public ownership. The national Labour 
conference voted to support the right to take secondary ac¬ 
tion, and the Scottish Labour conference voted against Tri¬ 
dent renewal. Labour has been more radical in its opposition 
to the Tories' Trade Union Bill than many trade union lead¬ 
ers! 

And, above all, the Labour Party is now in ferment, bub¬ 
bling with revolt. 

Argument: “We can support Corbyn without being affili¬ 
ated to Labour.” 

RMT, for example, supported Corbyn by backing his lead¬ 
ership bid, helping fund the campaign, and supporting his 
policies. All good. 

But the political battle needs to be fought hand-to-hand as 
well as at a distance. If insufficient forces rally behind Corbyn 
to enable him to re-empower Labour Party conference to 
making it the party's sovereign decision-making body once 
again, then he will be a prisoner of an undemocratic party 
structure, unable to properly fight for the policies on which 
he stood. To win in the country, Corbyn must win in the 
party. Winning the leadership election was only the begin¬ 
ning (and in some ways, "the easy bit"). 

If our unions affiliate, we can have delegates to local 
Labour Parties that can propose radical policy and demo¬ 
cratic reform. We can contribute directly to selection and re¬ 
selection battles. We can propose policy at Labour conference. 
We will have guaranteed representation on Labour Party 
committees. RMT and FBU representatives on the Labour 


Party NEC could be at the forefront of challenging the expul¬ 
sion of socialists from the Labour Party. 

If Corbyn goes down to defeat, or if he capitulates politi¬ 
cally under the pressure of a right-wing onslaught, it will be 
because there was not a strong enough organised movement 
within the party to support him and hold to him to political 
account. In such an eventuality, there will be no honour in 
having remained unaffiliated and on the sideline. 

Argument: “We’d lose our independence”. 

RMT and FBU, affiliated to Labour or not, would remain 
independent unions — with their own democratic structures, 
their own policies, their own campaigns, and their own ac¬ 
tivity. 

Our unions would not become mere appendages of the 
Labour Party. We would not be compelled to endorse, or si¬ 
lence our criticisms of. Labour Party polices we didn't agree 
with; indeed, a large part of the purpose of affiliation would 
be to act within Labour against right-wing elements of the 
party. 

The reason affiliated unions like Unite and Unison have 
not been more combative against the New Labour project is 
not that Len McCluskey and Dave Prentis are secretly revo¬ 
lutionaries who are gagged by their unions' affiliation to 
Labour, but that they are compromise-happy bureaucrats! 
The problem is not that these unions have not been struc¬ 
turally "independent" of the Labour Party, but that within 
the Labour Party they have not fought for an independent 
political project against Blair's and Brown's New Labour. 
Lack of political will, and not the fact of their affiliation to 
Labour, has held them back. 

Perhaps what those who worry about the loss of "indepen¬ 
dence" mean is that our unions would no longer be able to 
support electoral challenges to Labour. As it happens, the 
Labour-affiliated Communication Workers' Union backed 
Socialist Alliance candidates in 2001 and remained affiliated, 
and the FBU also backed left-of-Labour challenges while af¬ 
filiated. Several unions backed Ken Livingstone against 
Labour in the London mayoral election of 2000, and re¬ 
mained affiliated. 

The RMT might even have been able to defend itself from 
expulsion if it had mounted a fight: in fact its leaders really 
wanted to be expelled. 

In any case, there needs to be some sober assessment here: 
is having the option to support this or that TUSC candidate 
who will score 1% or so in a local election really so worth¬ 
while that we should sit out the fight inside Labour? No. 

Argument: “Affiliated unions have no influence anyway.” 

Unions can use the Labour conference as a site to raise is¬ 
sues. It is true that the big unions dominate the selection of 
the four union topics for debate. But a smaller union can sub¬ 
mit its own motion on one of those topics, and press its views 


in compositing or on the floor. It can have its motion on one 
of the four topics likely to be prioritised by CLP delegates. 

That already happens, and can happen more as Corbyn 
changes the party. 

In the TUC, smaller unions like RMT have sometimes been 
able to get more radical policy passed, often against the 
wishes of the bigger unions. It can be the same within the 
Labour Party. 

Unions can propose emergency motions. RMT did that ef¬ 
fectively on the Iraq war in 2003, making its campaign for the 
motion to be debated the central issue of the start of Labour 
Party conference that year. 

Affiliated unions have reps on Labour Party committees, 
from its National Executive Committee all the way down to 
Constituency Labour Party level. This means they can submit 
motions, and take part in votes. They can intervene in selec¬ 
tion battles for Parliamentary and council candidates, putting 
forward union-backed candidates and organising for them 
in a systematic way. 

Unions can also get reps on the Conference Arrangements 
Committee (CAC), the body that determines how Labour 
Party conference is run. The undemocratic running of con¬ 
ference has been largely a product of the compliance of union 
reps on the CAC with pressure from the apparatchiks. 

RMT and FBU already have parliamentary groups com¬ 
prised almost entirely of Labour MPs, and will be better 
placed to hold MPs to account if they are affiliated to the 
party that almost all of those MP represent. 

In fact, the biggest immediate limitations on what smaller 
unions can do in the Labour Party is what the bigger, more 
powerful unions do. But that's not absolute or fixed. Mc¬ 
Cluskey and Prentis felt under sufficient pressure from the 
surge around his campaign to back Corbyn, so the trajectory 
of the bigger unions can change. 

RMT (and the other rail unions, which are all Labour-affil¬ 
iated) should make more effort, for example, to turn the Ac¬ 
tion for Rail campaign from an occasional tag for relatively 
low-key actions into a vibrant, living campaign. But Labour 
affiliation gives every union an additional structural channel 
to raise union policies and demands at the level of national 
politics. 

Argument: “What if it all goes wrong?” 

What if Corbyn is deposed, and a right-winger elected in 
his place? What if party policy is dragged back to the right? 
What if Corbyn fails in his attempts to democratise the party? 
What if he moves to the right politically? What if a Labour 
government is elected in 2020 and betrays its working-class 
supporters? What if? What if? Best stand aside... 

All of those tragic outcomes are possible: none are 
certain. How this story ends is not yet known. Let’s not 
wait to watch our opponents write it the way they want 
to; let’s pitch in and write the future ourselves. 
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Best fight on 


The Left 

By Elliot Robinson 


The British SWP advocates a vote to leave in the forth¬ 
coming European Union (EU) referendum with ever-in- 
creasing incoherence. 

Alex Callinicos' article, "The internationalist case against 
the European Union" in the latest International Socialism jour¬ 
nal (IS 148,5 October 2015) attempts to give their stance some 
theoretical weight. In fact the position is neither internation¬ 
alist, nor a rational case. 

Callinicos leaves the arguments about migrants right to the 
end of his article. 

He writes: "The left Yes argument is sometimes supported 
by a rhetorical appeal: how can we justify voting No to mi¬ 
grants here in Britain?" How indeed? He replies: "This seems 
rather patronising since it treats migrants as victims and not 
conscious political subjects. SWP members encounter mi¬ 
grants as part of our general political activity. They know us 
as principled anti-racists and anti-fascists who systematically 
targeted UKIP in the last general election." 

This simply ignores the substantial issues at stake. In the 
event of a "leave" vote, what will happen to the 2.6 million 
EU-born people who live in the UK, many of whom moved 
to the UK in the last decade? This is concrete question of sol¬ 
idarity. In the event of Brexit, after a campaign led and dom¬ 
inated by the nationalist right in British politics, there will 
almost certainly be pressure to restrict, limit and even expel 
migrant workers whatever their origin and the targeting by 
racists of EU-migrants in particular. 

Callinicos' argument simply evades the likely conse¬ 
quences of a "leave" vote in current circumstances. It will be 
scant consolation to migrant workers to find SWP members 
alongside them, having just spent the previous year provid¬ 
ing a left cover for Brexit. 

CHAUVINISM 

Callinicos begins his article by contrasting the anti-EU 
camp dominated by the chauvinist and racist right and 
the pro-EU camp dominated by neoliberalism. 

This choice, he jokes, quoting Oscar Wilde on foxhunting, 
is the "the unspeakable in pursuit of the uneatable". This 
might imply at least a discussion of the abstentionist position. 
But Callinicos prefers to ignore it and then to simply misrep¬ 
resent the socialist "remain" camp. 

The SWP's argument appears to boil down to the politics 
of nay-saying. The logic seems to be: the EU is proto-imperi¬ 
alist. If Britain leaves it will precipitate a crisis in the EU and 
in the UK itself. This weakening of states will somehow make 
it easier for workers to fight austerity and ultimately to fight 
for socialism. This is the politics of negativism: anything that 
weakens the powers-that-be somehow automatically im¬ 
proves the balance of forces for workers. 

This "logic" makes no sense. It does not take working class 
interests as its point of departure. It does not weigh up the 
actual alternatives in the referendum, or the likely outcomes 
of staying or leaving for workers. 

It is no guide to orientate the labour movement in Britain 
or in the rest of Europe. 

Callinicos never evaluates the most likely immediate cir¬ 
cumstances if the UK left the EU now, or weighs up the cost 
and benefits for workers in Britain and across Europe of such 
an outcome. Callinicos instead hides behind faulty doctrine 
in order to avoid talking about the substantial issues at stake 
for workers. 

Callinicos starts with an outright lie, stating that "the un¬ 
derlying assumption of those on the left supporting a Yes 
vote is that the EU represents, however imperfectly, the tran¬ 
scendence of nationalism and so internationalists and anti¬ 
racists should vote for Britain to remain in the EU... [Left 
advocates of 'remain' understand] the EU as fundamentally 
a progressive response to economic globalisation and the de¬ 
cline of the nation-state." He cites John Palmer, the former 
European editor of the Guardian and Toni Negri, the autono¬ 
mist thinker - as if they represent all leftwing "yes" votes. 

Callinicos accepts the argument that capital has become 
more "Europeanised" in recent decades. He admits that cap¬ 
italist concentration and centralisation have continued a pace 


the EU terrain 


and that the EU has been an active agent in integrating na¬ 
tional economies across Europe. This is not merely about re¬ 
sponding to globalisation - the process long preceded the 
current neoliberal phase. It is about the Marxist laws of cap¬ 
italist political economy continuing to work themselves out. 

The conglomeration of capital and the interpenetration of 
European capitalist states, expressed institutionally by the 
growth of the EU, are accomplished facts. It is indisputable 
that this arrangement is pro-capitalist and works to further 
develop capitalism - the EU is and remains a "bosses club". 
It is indisputably progressive for capital, which has profited 
enormously across Europe from these developments. 

In what sense is it progressive for workers? It is progressive 
in the sense that capital has forged production and distribu¬ 
tion connections between workers across Europe. The unin¬ 
tended consequences of the EU is to create ties, partial and 
incomplete, which tie the fate of workers across Europe to¬ 
gether. These underline the interdependent nature of Euro¬ 
pean working class struggle. Capitalists and their states have 
made links across Europe - the task of labour movements 
across Europe is to make stronger ties of solidarity if we are 
to win victories against these enemies. 

Does this imply a belief that nationalism and the nation 
state is in decline? It does not. Capital and its states have in¬ 
tegrated only to a limited degree. Economies and markets re¬ 
main largely nationally based. Capitalist states - especially 
governments from the larger states of Germany, France and 
Britain - dictate what happens in the EU. The fight for 
democracy across Europe is about making more light and air 
for the labour movement to function. It runs in parallel with 
demands to level up social and economic rights across the 
EU. Callinicos simply lacks a programme of consistent 
democracy to offer in this context. 

The reality of the EU and the motive forces that brought it 
into being, far from implying Brexit, actually points towards 
fighting on the pan-EU terrain and forging ever-closer ties of 
solidarity between workers across Europe. That is the strate¬ 
gic direction of travel that best represents the interest of 
workers, both in Britain and elsewhere in Europe. 

Callinicos makes a rather odd strategic argument in this 
context. He writes: "Strategically the problem is that since the 
1980s, but more especially as a result of the eurozone crisis, 
a Europe-wide neoliberal regime is being constructed. Break¬ 
ing that is most likely to happen at national level. To make 
successful resistance dependent on a coordinated movement 
at the EU level is to postpone that resistance indefinitely. The 
process of uneven and combined development implies that 
struggles are most likely to succeed at national level but can 
then be generalised. Dialectically, then, for internationalism 
to advance there have to be breakthroughs at the national 
level." 

No one on the revolutionary left argues that first a coordi¬ 
nated pan-European labour movement has to be built. No 
one argues for waiting for better conditions without fighting 
to bring those conditions into being. Class struggles will take 
place on a range of scales: some local, others regional and 
sub-national, while others may well take a pan-Europe char¬ 
acter. The task of the left is not to wait for the ideal scale, but 
to take up all battles against austerity and neoliberalism, 
whatever terrain they start on, and connect workers' interests 
across Europe and beyond. 

Uneven and combined development actually points to¬ 
wards the perspective of "stay in the EU and fight". Trotsky 
recognised a century ago that the capitalism had outgrown 
the boundaries of national economies. He also recognised 
that wherever the first breakthrough of workers' power took 
place, including but not exclusively in Russia, the fate of a 
workers' government was bound up with further break¬ 
throughs across Europe. This was the crucial element of per¬ 
manent revolution that Trotsky juxtaposed firstly to those 
who did not believe workers in Russia should take power 
and later against those Stalinists who believed socialism in 
one country was possible. 

Callinicos ends up as a rather stale defender of 
"national"socialism. He appears to prioritise battles in indi¬ 
vidual states - especially those in Britain - above the real ne¬ 
cessity of international solidarity. He elevates the class 
struggle in British conditions above its impact on ties with 
other European workers. As such, his methodology is nation¬ 
alist, whatever his intentions. 



European United Left members protesting against austerity 

Callinicos also argues that the experience of Greece shows 
Brexit is the right way to vote in the UK referendum. He 
states emotively that the EU is "a neoliberal club currently 
busy nailing the people of Greece to the cross of austerity". 
Of course the EU is complicit in beating down the Syriza gov¬ 
ernment and imposing further austerity on the Greek people. 
But to put all the blame on the EU is to misunderstand the 
real relation of forces. 

In the Guardian (22 October 2015), Ian Traynor reconstructs 
the events of June-July 2015 to expose the actual drivers, 
highlighting the role of the German finance ministry and 
Wolfgang Schauble, its finance minister. Schauble had de¬ 
cided on forcing Greece out even before Syriza came to 
power at the beginning of the year. It was Schauble who 
crafted the fateful memo intended to drive out Greece from 
the eurozone. And it is clear that Jean-Claude Juncker, the 
president of the European Commission, was not informed or 
consulted about this stance. Ironically, what saved Greece for 
the eurozone was the activities of its own government in ac¬ 
cepting the onerous conditions, coupled with the interven¬ 
tion leaders of the governments of Italy and the Netherlands 
- along with Angela Merkel. EU leaders as expected went 
along with the main players. But they did not dictate the di¬ 
rection or pace of events. 


IMPERIALISM 

Callinicos falls back on a stale “anti-imperialism” to bol¬ 
ster his “leave” position. 

Unfortunately he espouses a form of "anti-imperialism" 
whose roots to the working class have been cut. Callinicos 
argues: "The EU today is best understood as a dysfunctional 
would-be imperialist power. We can see its imperialist char¬ 
acter most clearly in its promotion of neoliberalism—through 
its expansion to incorporate Central and Eastern Europe, in 
its policies towards neighbouring states in the Mediterranean 
and Eastern Europe and now, within the EU, through the dis¬ 
ciplinary mechanisms enforcing permanent austerity. But the 
dysfunctional nature of this imperialism is evident both in¬ 
ternally (the eurozone) and externally (Ukraine)." 

The formula "dysfunctional would-be imperialist power" 
is slippery. It is self-evident that the EU promotes neoliberal¬ 
ism, is expansionist and behaves like a state. But this is pure 
tautology: by definition what else could a capitalist institu¬ 
tion led by imperialist capitalist states and presiding over a 
capitalist economy aspire to be? 

Yet the EU is presently an odd imperialist power. The EU 
has very weak military capacity - as its limited involvement 
in Ukraine has shown. Germany, the hegemonic state within 
the EU, has enormous power economically, but does not im¬ 
pose its interests through military means. Callinicos contin¬ 
ually talks of NATO as if it is a proxy for an EU army. 
Callinicos is also silent on the actual imperialist power mili¬ 
tarily active in the Ukraine, namely Russia. 

But even if it is accepted that the EU would like eventually 
to become an imperialist power, with a fully-formed state, 
which means with its own army and forces of coercion, this 
does not in today's conditions point towards a "leave" vote. 

Callinicos ignores the fact that outside the EU, the UK 
would remain what it is today: an actual imperialist power, 
presiding over a capitalist economy, a separate state striking 
out into wider economic waters in the hope of becoming a 
unique node of capitalist accumulation in the world econ¬ 
omy. Nowhere does Callinicos weigh up what the UK as a 
neoliberal, "Singapore-on-steroids" capitalist economy out¬ 
side of the EU might mean for workers. The actual alterna¬ 
tives on the ballot paper are the UK remaining in the EU or 
striking out on an independent capitalist path outside it. 

In this case, the lesser evil so far as workers are con¬ 
cerned is to stay in and fight alongside other European 
workers. 
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Collective action on a transnational scale 
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LET'S STRIKE! 

#14N #SCIOPEROSOCIALE 
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Posters for the Transnational Social Strike 


Transnational Social Strike, a platform of workers, unions, 
and other organisations from across Europe, many of which 
are active around questions of immigration and migrant 
workers' struggles, held a conference in Poznan, Poland on 
2-4 October. 

Roberta Ferrari, an activist involved in the project and a 
member of Precarious Disconnections and Coordinamento 
Migranti in Bologna, Italy, spoke to Solidarity. 

What is the Transnational Social Strike project? What are 
its origins, and what are its aims? 

To talk about a transnational strike is to start from the prob¬ 
lem, and not to propose a utopian solution. The problem is 
that, in the present conditions, to think about effective polit¬ 
ical actions, something that can bring some real change and 
empower the different subjects of exploitation (from factory 
workers to care workers, from precarious workers to mi¬ 
grants) has become somehow impossible. And this apparent 
impossibility also involves the strike, the most powerful in¬ 
strument of the working class for many, yet an instrument 
that seems more and more ineffective vis-a-vis the changing 
power relations, the transnational organisation of capital, and 
contemporary conditions of labour. 

The Transnational Social Strike project aims, therefore, to 
create a new process of organisation, to build up new al¬ 
liances among different kinds of workers, and to share a com¬ 
mon space for political debate — that is, to work together 
across borders to open new possibilities. The first step is to 
create the conditions for the strike to become effective again, 
to discuss existing struggles and their limits, to produce a 
common political analysis of the transformations that labour 
is facing, conscious of their deep relation to broader 
society. The project is not utopian, since the transnational 
strike must become a reality. 

It is a process of organisation that also implies experiment¬ 
ing with new forms of collective action on a transnational 
scale — the only possible scale to answer the neoliberal at¬ 
tack: labour reforms, privatisation, welfare cuts. So the "so- 
ciaT' refers firstly to the problem of accumulation of power 
in a situation in which social reforms and immigration poli¬ 
cies are also labour reforms. 

We try to introduce new concepts in order to grasp this 
new reality, such as the "regime of wage" and the "govern¬ 
ment of mobility". In the first case, we refer to the political 
centrality of the wage and to the consequences of its domin¬ 
ion beyond wage labour, a condition of employability, 
or of constant availability to be employed, at any price, at any 
time. After years of opposition, inside social and labour 
movements, between issues related to wages and other is¬ 
sues, such as the discussion around basic income, we think 
is time to complicate the definition of wage and its implica¬ 
tions, and to recognise how the wage relation radiates its ef¬ 
fects well beyond a specific contractual form. 

In the second case, we refer to the new political centrality 
of mobility, and the correspondent effort to locate and control 
the mobility of the workforce, by governments, international 
institutions, and employers, in relation to profit and organi¬ 
sation of production. We also talk about global chains of ex¬ 
ploitation, referring to two dimensions: on the one hand, to 
the fact that even though the workers are isolated, divided 
by new hierarchies and precariousness, the impoverishment 
and weakening of the workforce is prosecuted today on a 
global scale. On the other hand, there is a specific modality 
of organising production and command along global supply 
chains that is still overlooked by unions and other move¬ 
ments. Along these chains we can observe how different 
regimes of wage are functional to a deeper exploitation and 
we can see how mobility is both a force of insubordination 
and the object of differentiated techniques of government. 

The idea of the transnational social strike was born also as 
a need to politicise the European crisis, and to overcome the 
apparent incommunicability and separation between labour 
struggles and social struggles against austerity. We raised the 
questions about how to organise and which are the points to 
hit - even more after the Greek experience. Starting from the 
experience of the Social Strike in Italy and of 
the Blockupy coalition, the day after the transnational mobil¬ 
isation in Frankfurt against the ECB in March, about a hun¬ 
dred people met to make a step forward, to open a new 
discussion on the possibility of a transnational strike, a strike 


whose aim is first of all to create new forms of organisation 
and to break global exploitation chains. 

One of the many questions that produced this project was 
indeed how to transfer the conflict from the workplaces into 
society and how to link social and economic struggles. The 
transnational social strike, therefore, should express more 
than a single collective action, a process of organisation and 
accumulation of power against exploitation, and a way to 
produce a political centralisation of the conflict. 

To meet in Poznan for the first larger meeting, with three 
days of assemblies and workshops, had a political rele¬ 
vance: it meant to move to the east where de-location of pro¬ 
duction and re-location of migrants have a precise effect on 
the process of political centralisation of European constitu¬ 
tion. It meant involving groups and organizations active in 
the struggle against austerity, exploitation 
and institutional racism, to think from a different perspective, 
where for example the timeline of neoliberalism or austerity 
policies is considerably different, and possibly longer than in 
other European regions. It was in a way a challenge to the 
usual political geographies of social movements. And that 
was right, because the idea of transnational strike is to pro¬ 
duce something new. 

How does it relate, if at all, to mainstream labour organ¬ 
isations and trade unions? 

If you are referring to traditional unions, we can say that 
the transnational strike is completely autonomous from 
them. Nevertheless, this does not mean that the project is 
closed off to unions that acknowledge the need to produce 
something new and are willing to take part and sustain the 
organisation of the workers across the borders. In Poznan we 
also discussed the role of the unions as a strategical resource 
to connect social movements and workers in different sectors 
of production, starting of course from the consideration that 
unionism went through a deep crisis that ended the political 
relevance of collective bargaining and that the union itself is 
not sufficient to improve and enlarge struggles on a transna¬ 
tional scale. 

So the transnational strike is obviously something more 
than an international network of social unions, and also 
something more than an organisation of workers across bor¬ 
ders. What we want is to go beyond these forms of organisa¬ 
tion, to really attack precarity in its several faces, connecting 
different figures of labour inside and outside the workplaces, 
in the sphere of reproduction, both formal and informal. The 
position of women in the labour market, and the new forms 
of sexual division of labour, show even more how precarity. 


wage regime, and government of mobility are affecting social 
and political relationships and require us to rethink the 
meaning and the goal of organisation and struggle. 

What’s your attitude to the question of the EU? In the UK, 
some on the far left advocate British withdrawal, and the 
breakup of the EU, on an almost protectionist/nationalist 
basis (“bosses use freedom of movement and migrant 
labour to drive down wages and conditions”, “the EU 
threatens our national sovereignty”, etc.) — how do you 
respond to these arguments? What position would you 
advocate leftists in Britain take in the upcoming referen¬ 
dum on EU membership? 

I will put it simply, because I think the debate on this in UK 
is often conducted in a rhetorical and confusing way. Mi¬ 
grants from every part of the world are challenging Europe, 
its material constitution and its institutions. They are express¬ 
ing a freedom of movement that does not need to be autho¬ 
rised. These movements are effectively intensifying the 
European crisis, that is first of all a crisis of its states. This 
means that the so-called "migrant crisis" is showing the 
weakness of the European Union in terms of a failure of its 
nationalistic politics. 

At the same time, this weakness becomes the ground for 
nationalistic revival, whose main feature is opportunism. In 
reality, what the British left is proposing is nonsense and 
shows that they do not understand what is happening. Na¬ 
tional sovereignty is the worst enemy of the workers in this 
moment because it is used to create hierarchies within the 
working class, to advocate social rights that the nations, in 
their actual form, cannot and will not guarantee to 
citizens. The only thing nations can offer right now it is a per¬ 
spective of survival. This debate overlooks the obvious inter¬ 
dependence that is not just European, but global, and the 
problem of building a radical perspective that should not be 
for or against the global, but must deal with the global. At 
the moment, nationalistic arguments are empty shells, built 
on the false assumption that the state can still protect its own 
citizens or do without migrant labour. 

The migrant strike we organised in Italy in 
2010 showed, on the contrary, the potential threat, at an eco¬ 
nomic and political level, of a strike involving migrant work¬ 
ers in the various sectors in which they are employed, 
together with Italian workers, women and men, precarious 
and blue collar, that recognised in the migrants' strike their 
own strike. 

Continued on page 10 
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Moreover, many of these lies about the role of migrants in 
local labour markets have by now been revealed, even if they 
continue to have a strong power: we know for example that 
in England migrants, internal and external, are producing 
more than they are actually gaining, and that all the argu¬ 
ments on welfare tourism are lacking any basis; we know that 
the flux of refugees in Germany is used to reform the labour 
market. 

It is true: bosses are using migrant labour to worsen the 
conditions of the national working class; it is also true that 
national sovereignty is challenged; and, finally, that the Eu¬ 
ropean answer to this crisis is all but in favour of workers, 
women and men, migrants and not. This, anyway, does not 
tell us that the only way to protect workers is to re-nationalise 
the working class. On the contrary, it tells us that the neolib¬ 
eral command that is dominating national politics will pros¬ 
ecute, in any way, the precarisation of the whole working 
class. 

Contemporary capitalism is organising itself by strategi¬ 
cally using the economic crisis on a transnational level; pro¬ 
duction and the labour market are organised on a 
transnational level. To think that it is possible to protect 
workers on the national level is to be blind and ignorant, or 
to intentionally dismiss the consequences of this kind of view 
on some sectors of the working class in the name of the na¬ 
tional space. 

This is by now pretty clear, even in the most interesting ex¬ 
periments that used the nation-state in order to resist neolib¬ 
eralism, namely in Latin America. Of course, we know the 
state is far from being useless and irrelevant, but what we 
have seen, also from the Greek experience, is that what we 
should do is to organise ourselves outside national borders, 
starting from what divides us to build a common answer at 
the level of the transnational chains of exploitation, to impose 
our own agenda on Europe. 

Think about wages: do migrants that pull down wages, or 
is there a competition among different national wages, even 
inside the European space, that is used to divide workers 
even when they have the same employer, just because one is 
in Poland and one is in France? We think that rather than 
dreaming about a sovereign state to protect us, we should 
challenge European financial command by claiming a Euro¬ 
pean minimum wage that responds to our needs. 


Finally, let me say that we refuse to decide where people 
belong and where they are supposed to belong on a national 
basis. We are with the migrants that everywhere claim their 
right to move across borders and to live where they think it 
can be better for them. And this is far more than solidarity: 
we need to understand once for all the centrality of migrant 
labour for the organisation of an effective struggle 
against precarity, exploitation and impoverishment. 

In Britain, there have been significant expressions of 
sympathy with refugees following the sinking of boats, 
etc. How can this sympathy, which often manifests itself 
as charity (donating clothes, etc.) be converted into sol¬ 
idarity? And how can the distinction between “refugees” 
(who are fleeing war and deserve our sympathy) and “mi¬ 
grants” (who are “coming here to take our jobs, benefits, 
housing, etc.”) be broken down? 

The problem of solidarity is very much linked to what I 
was saying before about workers. The point is to understand 
that migration is first of all a project for a better life, to claim 
rights and wealth. When migrants move from a poor place 
to a rich one, most of the people see only the poor side, and 
thus see migrants as victims of some injustice. Well, we see in 
their movements also a very powerful demand that sounds 
like: we want our share! This also implies the relation with 
war: it is true that many people are leaving places 
like Syria because their towns are bombed, but how can't we 
see that by moving they are also claiming the right to live in 
peace? It is not only about the wars of today. If we think 
about Africa we cannot forget that what is happening there, 
over decades, cannot be kept inside its geographical borders. 

Coming to the divisions imposed by the government of 
mobility, the living conditions of migrants and internal citi¬ 
zens - although migrants are of course subjected to a double 
exploitation due to immigration policies - are more and more 
similar: precarity, welfare cuts, what we called the produc¬ 
tivity of uncertainty or employability, the attack 
on wages, are affecting all of us. It is also evident that 
who today is a refugee, tomorrow will work in 
conditions of extreme exploitation. In Italy, unpaid work has 
been offered to refugees as a means to "integrate". 

It's ironic, because it really is the best way to integrate them 
into the Italian labour market, through exploitation and pre¬ 


carisation. But this is not all: behind the discussions on so- 
called "safe" countries, quotas, and the reform of the Dublin 
agreements, there is also the attempt to select a fresh labour 
force based on skills and capabilities. We have to remember 
that the distinction between migrants and refugees is the best 
way to exploit this so-called "crisis", to make profit and to 
normalise austerity. 

What are the demands and/or policies that should form 
the basis of a programme for working-class solidarity 
across Europe? 

For over a year we have discussed, inside 
the Blockupy coalition and in the Italian network of the social 
strike, about the need for common demands to mobilise and 
organise on a European level, connecting workers and social 
movements around a common political discourse. We are dis¬ 
cussing four main tools that should work as political strate¬ 
gies on the European level: as mentioned before, a European 
minimum wage is for us a powerful claim (but it must be 
connected with other issues to frame a programme); a Euro¬ 
pean income; a European welfare; and an unconditional Eu¬ 
ropean visa for all migrants. 

We are aware that the different contexts and peculiarities 
have to be considered to understand how these common 
claims could work, but we also know that precarity, exploita¬ 
tion, and government of mobility are following similar lines 
across borders and our only possible space of struggle is the 
European one. These claims should work as instruments 
which producing the conditions for the strike. Finally, 
Transnational Social Strike itself wants to become a frame¬ 
work for our actions and organisation. 

What is clear after Poznan is that we do not aim to be a co¬ 
ordination of groups, but must work in the near future as a 
political platform whose first goal is to enlarge participation 
and involvement, to produce political engagement connect¬ 
ing local and transnational struggles, sharing strategies and 
analysis. In Poznan we discussed the possibility of collective 
decentralised actions, and the final document of the meeting 
in Poznan will include first proposals and practical steps in 
this direction, while reports from the different workshops 
will show the intensity and concreteness of the discussion. 

This is of course just the beginning. There is a lot of 
work to do and we invite all to join and to contribute. 


Reverse Labour’s expulsions! 


Red Labour, a left-wing group within the Labour Party, 
has published a protest against the recent expulsions 
from the Labour Party. 

These expulsions, a rearguard action by the unreformed 
party machine, have targeted associates and alleged associ¬ 
ates of Workers' Liberty and of Solidarity. 

The procedure violates the simplest rules of justice. "Sen¬ 
tence" before any notice of charges. No hearing. Often, no 
precise charge even after the "sentence", only a catch-all for¬ 
mula which taken literally could empower the head office to 
expel probably the majority of Labour's members. 

Where there is a relatively precise charge, it is often about 
what the expelled members are said to have done in the past, 
rather than any current alleged misdeed. 

In any case, the Labour Party's old "proscribed list" was 
abolished in 1973. Association with a distinctive socialist 
body of opinion within the Labour Party cannot be a valid 
reason for exclusion. 

The Independent Labour Party, which was a founding 
group of the Labour Party in 1900, then split away in 1932. It 
attempted to reaffiliate in 1939 and was refused. It contested 
parliamentary elections against Labour up to February 1974. 

In 1975, it decided to redefine itself as a "political pressure 
group". Independent Labour Publications, but was explicit 
that the new ILP continued the old ILP. It was accepted back 
into Labour, and rightly so. It's still around. 

The same approach should apply to Workers' Liberty as to 
the ILP. And, for sure, no-one should be excluded for 
"thought-crime" of being interested in the ideas of Workers' 
Liberty, circulating Solidarity, or attending discussions organ¬ 
ised by Workers' Liberty. 

We urge activists to republish the statement on the 
web, to add supportive comments on the Red Labour 
Facebook page, and to get their union branches and 
CLPs to endorse it. 

Colin Foster 


Statement by Red Labour on the recent expulsion of 
some of our Labour Party comrades: 

In the course of a rather grotesquely titled "operation ice¬ 
pick" (ice pick being the murder weapon used on Trotsky 
by an agent of Stalin) a number of long-standing party 
members have been expelled despite being energetic Labour 
supporters for all recent elections. 

The charge against them is that they are suspected of 
being members of the Alliance for Workers Liberty (AWL) 

- or to "have been" associated with AWL in the past 

- or just to be suspected of having contributed 

- or circulated Solidarity (the weekly paper linked to the 
AWL) 

- or having attended AWL public events 

- or selling or writing for its paper Solidarity. 

Some have received letters saying only that they have 
been expelled for being members of "political groups other 
than official Labour groups", a criterion drawn from the 
rules but so vague that if taken literally it could be a man¬ 
date for expelling probably the majority of Labour's mem¬ 
bers. (CND members? Members of Greenpeace or Friends 
of the Earth? Associates of 38 Degrees? Of Red Labour? Of 
CLPD? Of LRC? Of Momentum?) 

PRECEDENT 

If these expulsions are allowed to go through, they can 
be a precedent for expelling whomever the Compliance 
Unit wants to expel and feels confident about expelling. 

They can be a precedent allowing sections of the Labour 
Party machine who do not want to come to terms with Je¬ 
remy Corbyn's election as leader to undermine Jeremy by 
salami-slicing away his most active supporters. 

Red Labour believes that the only political criteria for 
membership of the Labour Party should be support for 
Labour candidates. There should be no exclusions of mem¬ 


bers for what brand of socialism they advocate. The only 
other people that might be validly excluded would be out- 
and-out racists, fascists and the like. 

We call on the Labour Party to lift the expulsion of the four 
Party members Ed Maltby, Liam McNulty, Vicki Morris and 
Daniel Randall: members expelled by administrative action 
of the Compliance Unit. 

There is also the case of Nottingham Trades Council Pres¬ 
ident and NUT NEC member, Liam Conway, who was ex¬ 
pelled 10 years ago. Liam has been repeatedly prevented 
from rejoining the Labour Party despite campaigning for 
Labour victories and only Labour victories for the past 9 
years. 

These expulsions should be reversed just as the Compli¬ 
ance Unit exclusions of many supporters from the leader¬ 
ship ballot were also reversed. 

RULES 

We believe the Labour Party needs to revise its rules 
about expulsions allowing for charges, hearings, and 
appeals which are currently not allowed. 

In the meantime, they should apply the existing rules with 
wisdom and restraint. 

A number of CLPs have made clear that they will not re¬ 
spect expulsions made on such a basis and we would advo¬ 
cate others to do so as well. Our Party has to put the period 
of bans and proscriptions behind it. 

It should be open to all who want to support Labour's 
electoral battles against the Tories, who support the strug¬ 
gles of our trade unions and others fighting back against this 
cruel Tory government. Minority views should be respected. 
In a healthy Labour Party there should be no witch-hunting 
of people because of their ideas. 

• Share the statement: on.fb.me/lQ3YrMZ 






REPORTS 


Reinstate Sandy! 


SOAS Unison branch sec¬ 
retary Sandy Nicholl has 
been suspended from his 
job, leading to staff and 
student protests for his re¬ 
instatement. Sandy spoke 
to Solidarity. 

SOAS students have 
been in occupation for 
over three weeks against 
threats to cut up to 180 
courses, one third of 
those on offer, as part of 
a £6.5 million annual cuts 
package. 

These cuts could see up 
to 50 academic jobs going 
together with a similar 
number of support staff 
posts. The students also 
oppose the proposals by 
SOAS to sign a new con¬ 
tract extending the out¬ 
sourcing of the cleaning 
staff, demanding instead 
that these mainly Latin 
American migrant workers 
are brought back in house 
on the same terms and 
conditions as all other di¬ 
rectly employed staff. 

My union branch has a 
proud tradition of support¬ 
ing the right of our stu¬ 
dents to protest and of 
opposing any attempt by 
management to restrict 
this. 

On Tuesday 27 October, 
management brought secu¬ 
rity company CIS to deny 
re-entry to the occupation. 
SOAS Unison, UCU and 
the Students Union held a 
protest rally at 3pm that af¬ 
ternoon against this cur¬ 
tailment of the student 
occupiers right to protest. 
Over 300 staff and students 
marched past security into 
the occupation. 

I am alleged to have as¬ 
sisted students gaining ac¬ 
cess to the building which 
is both untrue and absurd. 

Late afternoon on 
Wednesday 28 October I 
was called to the senior 
management office to¬ 
gether with my trade 
union rep and told I was 
being suspended pending 
an investigation into gross 
misconduct that could lead 
to my dismissal if upheld. 

On the Thursday 29 Oc¬ 
tober at 8.45am, the SOAS 


Unison branch met to dis¬ 
cuss the suspension and a 
decision was taken not to 
return to work until my 
suspension was lifted. Stu¬ 
dents and staff arriving at 
the college were ap¬ 
proached and asked to join 
the protest. By 10.30am 
SOAS management de¬ 
cided to close the School 
and to send any remaining 
staff home. Over 700 peo¬ 
ple attended a lunchtime 
rally condemning my sus¬ 
pension and in support of 
the demands of the student 
occupation. 

The following morning a 
second meeting was held 
of the SOAS Unison 
branch which upheld the 
decision of the previous 
day and members refused 
to go into work. 

At 10am, a meeting of 
the SOAS UCU branch also 
agreed to cancel classes for 
the day and to effectively 
join the walk out. Many 
students stayed away or 
joined the protest outside 
of the School with another 
very large rally being held 
at lunchtime. 

A packed SOAS Unison 
branch meeting on Mon¬ 
day 2 November unani¬ 
mously voted to demand 
that Unison immediately 
initiate a ballot for indus¬ 
trial action to begin if 
SOAS upholds the allega¬ 
tions and dismisses me. It 
also voted to walk out at 
10.30am on Tuesday 3 No¬ 
vember to protest outside 
the disciplinary investiga¬ 
tion meeting scheduled for 
11am that morning. 

The response of my 
union branch in taking de¬ 
cisive action against my 
suspension has forced 
SOAS management onto 
the back foot. 

We will not let man¬ 
agement divide us and 
will continue to support 
those students protest¬ 
ing against the attack on 
their education and the 
possibility of significant 
job losses for both UCU 
and Unison members. 

• Sign the petition: 
bit.ly/ReinstateSandy 



Bamet strikers join TUC lobby 



By Gemma Short 

Unison members in Bar- 
net Council struck again 
on 2 November in their 
ongoing battle over pri¬ 
vatisation. 

Social workers, coach es¬ 
corts, drivers, occupational 
therapists, schools catering 
staff, education welfare offi¬ 
cers, library workers, chil¬ 
dren centre workers, street 
cleaning and refuse workers 
struck for 24 hours. 

These workers are some 
of the only ones left directly 
employed by Barnet council 
after mass privatisation, as 
the council aims to reduce 
its directly employed staff 
to less than 300 in its bid to 
become the first commis¬ 
sioning only council. 

Social care for adults with 
disabilities, housing op¬ 
tions, parking services, rev¬ 


enues and benefits, IT serv¬ 
ices, HR and payroll, pen¬ 
sions, health and safety, 
finance, estates, property 
services, procurement serv¬ 
ice, environmental health, 
planning, building control, 
Hendon cemetery and cre¬ 
matorium, highways serv¬ 
ices, trading standards and 
licensing, legal services, 
registrars and nationality 
services, CCTV, the music 
trust, public health and 
mortuary services have al¬ 
ready been privatised. 

PICKET 

Picket lines were held at 
Mill Hill Depot, Barnet 
House, and Edgware Li¬ 
brary. 

Unison General Secretary 
Dave Prentis visited picket 
lines in the morning. De¬ 
spite living not far away in 
the neighbouring borough. 


and having been invited 
many times, this is the first 
time Prentis has visited Bar- 
net picket lines. He was met 
with a frosty reception, and 
gave nothing but generic 
empty promises about sup¬ 
porting the struggle. 

After picket lines work¬ 


ers went to join the TUC 
lobby of parliament 
against the Trade Union 
Bill and were greeted by 
Shadow Chancellor John 
McDonnell, who came to 
show his support for their 
strike again. 


Support FE strike 


Strike shuts down DLR 


By Peggy Carter 

UCU and Unison members 
in FE colleges will strike 
on 10 November. 

UCU members in Further 
Education voted 74% in 
favour of strikes after the 
Association of Colleges re¬ 
jected the union's claim for a 
£1 per hour pay rise. Unison 
members also voted to reject 
the pay freeze, voting by 
95% in favour of strikes. 

The college bosses' associ¬ 
ation instead recommended 
that all colleges impose a 

UCU ballot at 


By Charlotte Zalens 

UCU members at the Uni¬ 
versity of Manchester are 
balloting for strikes after 
management announced 
redundancies and ignored 
agreed procedures for re¬ 
deployment and consulta¬ 
tion. 

219 staff in the IT depart¬ 
ment were given notice of 
potential compulsory re¬ 
dundancy, with unions only 
being given 40 minutes no¬ 
tice. The university has also 
told staff on their redeploy¬ 
ment register that it will be 
making them redundant if 
they cannot find them a new 
job within 3 months. 

The ballot opened on 2 
November and closes on 
Friday 20 November. 


pay freeze. In the last six 
years FE lecturers have seen 
their pay decrease in real 
terms as employers have of¬ 
fered a series of below-infla- 
tion pay rises — totalling 
less than 3% since 2009. 

Both unions are also seeking 
a guarantee that workers 
won't be paid below the liv¬ 
ing wage. 

Students and other 
trade unionists should join 
picket lines to give confi¬ 
dence to FE workers who 
have faced constant at¬ 
tack. 


Manchester 



Students at the University 
staged a banner drop in 
support of staff during a visit 
to the University by Chinese 
President Xi Jinping 


By Ollie Moore 

Workers on the Docklands 
Light Railway (DLR) in 
east London have struck 
for 48 hours, completely 
shutting down DLR serv¬ 
ices. 

Although part of the 
Transport for London aegis, 
the DLR is operated by a 
private contractor, Keolis 
Amey Docklands (KAD). 
Since KAD took over the 
contract from previous op¬ 
erator Serco, it has stepped 
up disciplinary action 
against staff, casualised 
working conditions by 
using agencies, and risked 
safety by licensing man¬ 
agers to work in the control 
room. 

DLR workers, who are 
members of the Rail, Mar¬ 
itime, and Transport work¬ 


ers' union (RMT), mounted 
solid pickets at Beckton and 
Poplar. The action is all the 
more effective because 
nearly all DLR staff are 
union members, and are in 
one union, rather than being 
divided into several. 

The strike was voted for 
by a 92% majority, trouncing 
the Tories' planned thresh¬ 
olds for strike ballots. It also 
represents an acute embar¬ 
rassment for right-wingers 
who claim that driverless 
trains will make strikes im¬ 
possible; although DLR's 
trains are technically "dri¬ 
verless", human labour is 
still necessary to run the 
system — to supervise the 
trains, to operate signalling 
system, to work on stations 
and in depots, and more. 

When that labour is 
withdrawn, the system 
stops. 



















Fight 

education 

cuts! 



Migrant solidarity demonstration in Vienna, October 2015 

Solidarity with refugees 
Open the borders! 


By Vicki Morris 

Refugee flows into Europe from the 
Middle East and Africa were expected to 
decline as autumn sets in and sea 
crossings become more dangerous, but 
the numbers of people fleeing poverty 
and war, particularly in Syria, remain 
very high and are even growing. 

UN figures show 218,000 crossed the 
Mediterranean in October; at least 700,000 
have arrived in Europe this year. 

At least 3,000 have drowned trying to sail 
to Europe this year; the most recent victims 
were 11 people who drowned on 1 Novem¬ 
ber when their boat overturned in heavy 
seas, just 20 metres from the Greek island 
of Samos. The dead included four babies 
and two children. 

LONGER 

Once the refugees arrive in Europe, it is 
taking longer for them to reach a coun¬ 
try that might give them asylum, such as 
Germany, as more countries close their 
borders even if, sometimes, only tem¬ 
porarily. 

Hungary's paranoid, right-wing govern¬ 
ment has effectively sealed the country off 
from its Schengen partners behind a fence 
intended, explicitly, to keep out "Muslims". 
As winter arrives, conditions for refugees 
newly arrived in Europe are becoming des¬ 


perate, and endanger the lives of the 
young, the old and the ill. 

Governments are responding wholly in¬ 
adequately to this emergency. 

EU and Balkan leaders met in Brussels at 
the end of October to draw up plans to 
keep migrants in Greece and the Balkan 
states for longer, for example, registering 
refugees there, thus slowing the rush to¬ 
ward the richer Northern European states 
that offer refugees better prospects. 

In mid October the EU offered Turkey a 
huge aid package of up to £2.2 billion plus 
the lure of faster accessions talks and re¬ 
laxed visa restrictions for Turkish citizens 
travelling to Europe, in return for the coun¬ 
try taking measures to stem — or at least 
manage — refugee flows from its territory. 
Turkey has been host to 2.5 million refugees 
from Syria; tens of thousands of these Syri¬ 
ans are now making their way to Europe. 

Turkey's authoritarian regime, under 
President Erdogan's Islamist Justice and 
Development Party (AKP), strengthened by 
its recent parliamentary election win, will 
benefit from the EU states' failure to re¬ 
spond adequately to the refugee crisis. 

This is at the same time as Turkey is 
likely to add to the anguish in the region 
by renewing its campaign against the 
Kurds. 

• calaismigrantsolidarity.wordpress.com 


What we say 

Socialists and the labour movement 
should campaign for open borders 
and for a massive response by the Eu¬ 
ropean governments to this humani¬ 
tarian disaster. 

The resources exist to safely settle our 
brothers and sisters, the refugees, from 
war and dire poverty. We must persuade 
working-class people to demand our 
governments organise an adequate re¬ 
sponse. 

We need more demonstrations such as 
that held simultaneously in Dover in the 
UK and Calais in France on 17 October. 
The left-wing MP John McDonnell, 
Shadow Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
sent an encouraging message to the 
Dover protest: 

"The gathering in Dover is to be wel¬ 
comed by all those who believe 'another 
world is possible' — a world where 
refugees don't have to camp on our bor¬ 
ders, but are taken in and offered the 
help they need. This is a crucial issue for 
our movement and we must remember 
our old message: 'an injury to one is an 
injury to all'." 

It is in this spirit of solidarity that the 
labour movement must go forward on 
this issue. 


By Kelly Rogers 

Students and staff at colleges are fight¬ 
ing cuts, out-sourcing and privatisation. 

The 2010 tuition fee hike to £9,000 has 
meant students graduating this year have 
debts of £40,000 and upwards. Astronomi¬ 
cal international fees mean that non-UK 
students will be saddled with more than 
£100,000. Another fee hike is expected in 
the next few years. Russell Group universi¬ 
ties have been agitating for such a hike, 
with some calling for uncapped fees. 

As funding for non-STEM subjects has 
been dramatically cut, universities are seek¬ 
ing pull in more money through fees. Other 
universities, such as the London School of 
Economics, are expected to go fully private. 

Osborne has announced that mainte¬ 
nance grants for the poorest students will 
be scrapped so students from lower-income 
backgrounds will leave with higher debts 
that their richer counterparts, and many 
will not go to university at all. At the same 
time housing prices are going up, as quality 
is going down, as universities out-source 
their accommodation. 

Most universities still don't pay their 
support staff decent wages, and staff are 
battling attempts by managements to pre- 
carise contacts. Lecturers are facing increas¬ 
ing pressure from Research and Teaching 
Excellence Frameworks, which inhibit the 
topics they can study and their freedom 
within the classroom. 

Our colleges and universities are no 
longer sites of academic freedom and de¬ 
bate. Rather, students are provided with a 
service, the quality of which is determined 
by how much they are prepared to pay. 

But students and staff have been fighting 
back. 4 November will see thousands of 
students march on the streets of London for 
free, funded and accessible education for 
all. But with the National Campaign 
Against Fees and Cuts bringing together 
grassroots student-led campaigns on cam¬ 
puses and in colleges into a national move¬ 
ment, we are in a better position now than 
we were five years ago, when the student 
movement kicked off in 2010. 

And with young people flooding into 
Labour, we need to make sure that a 
Corbyn-led Labour Party continues to 
argue that implementing an education 
system that is free, funded by taxing the 
rich, is both possible, and the right thing 
to do. 

• National Campaign Against Fees and 
Cuts meets on 4-6 December 

www. anticu t s .com 

• Fight Against Casualisation in Education 
meets on 21 November. 
www.fightingcasualisation.org / 











